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Address of Edward Everett. 
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you penetrate to and occupy the interior. 
The God of Nature, no doubt for wise pur- 
poses, however inscrutable, has drawn across 
the chief inlets a cordon you cannot break 
through. You may hover on the coast, but 
you dare not set foot on shore. Her mud- 
built villages will afford no resistance to your 


arms, but death sits portress at their unde- | 


fended gateways. Yellow fevers, and blue 
plagues, and intermittent poisons, that you 
can see as well as feel, await your approach, 


As you ascend the rivers, pestilence shoots | 


from the mangroves that fringe their noble 
banks; and the glorious sun, which kindles 
all inferior nature into teaming, bursting life, 


darts disease into your languid system, No, | 


you are not elected for this momentous work. 
The Great Disposer, in another branch of his 
family, has chosen out a race, descendants of 
this torrid region, children of this vertical 
sun, and fitted them, by ages of stern disci- 
pline, for the gracious achievement. 


From foreign realms and lands remote, 
Supported by His care, 

Through burning climes they pass unhurt, 
And breathe the tainted air. 


* Sir, I believe that the auspicious work is 
begun ; that Africa will be civilized—civilized 
by her offspring and descendants. | believe 
it because | will not think that this mighty 


|to vindicate the race to which we ourselves 
| belong from a charge of degeneracy made by 
|an ingenious French writer, (the Abbé Ray- 
inal.) Why, sir, it is but a short time since 
we Anglo-Americans were habitually spoken 
of by our brethren in England as a degener- 
ate and inferior race. Within thirty years it 
has been contemptuously asked in the liberal 
| journals of England, in reference to the native 
|country of Franklin and Washington, and 
Adams and Marshall, and Jefferson and Ma- 
dison, of Irving, Prescott, Bancroft, Ticknor, 
Bryant, and Longfellow, “who reads an 
American book?” In the face of facts like 
these, it becomes us to be somewhat cautious 
in setting down the coloured race in America 
as one of hopeless inferiority. 

“ Again, sir, it is doubted whether there is 
in the native races of Africa a basis of im- 
proveability, if | may use that word, on which 
a hope of their future civilization can be 
grounded, It is said that they alone, of all 
the tribes of the earth, have shown themselves 
incapable of improving their condition, 

‘“* Well, sir, who knows that? Of the early 
history of our race we know but little in any 
part of the globe. A dark cloud hangs over 
it. The whole north and west of Europe, 
until the Roman civilization shone in upon it, 
was as benighted as Africa is now. It is quite 
certain that at a very early period of the his- 
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the population in Europe, from Lisbon to 
Archangel, from the Hebrides to the Black 
sea; if we turn from the few who possess 
wealth or competence, education, and that lord- 
ship over Nature and all her forces which be- 


\longs to instructed mind; if we turn from 


these to the benighted, destitute, oppressed, 
superstitious, abject millions, whose lives are 


| passed in the hopeless toils of the field, the 
| factory, the mine; whose inheritance, from 


generation to generation, from father to son, is 
beggary ; whose education is stolid ignorance ; 
at whose daily table hunger and thirst are the 
stewards ; whose rare festivity is brutal intem- 
perance; if we could count their numbers, 
gather into one aggregate their destitution of 
the joys and lights of life, and thus estimate 
the full extent of the practical barbarism of 
the nominally civilized world, we should be 
inclined, perhaps, to doubt the essential supe- 
riority of the present improved European 
race. 

“If it be essentially superior, why did it 
remain so long unimproved? The Africans 
you say have persevered in their original bar- 
barism for five thousand years. Well, the 
Anglo-Saxon race did the same thing for 
nearly four thousand years, and in the great 
chronology of Providence a thousand years 
are but as one day. AA little more than ten 
centuries ago, and our Saxon ancestors were 
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not more civilized than some of the African} Russia, 19,304; Spanish America and the | tion of New England, 16.8 per cent. of the 


tribes of the present day. They were a sav- 
age warlike people—pirates by sea, bandits 
on shore—enslaved by the darkest supersti- 
tions, worshipping divinities as dark and cruel 
as themselves, ‘The slave trade was carried 
on in Great Britain. Eight hundred years 
ago the natives of that island were bought and | 
sold for the South and East of Europe as 
ruthlessly as upon the coast of Africa at the} 
present day. But it pleased Divine Provi- 
dence to pour the light of Christianity upon | 
this midnight darkness; by degrees civilization, | 
law, liberty, letters, arts, came in; and at the | 
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West Indies 20,749, each less than 1 per 
cent.; and there remains nearly 50,000, or 
about 24 per cent., the greater part of which 
is of unknown or unclassified origin. 

In ascertaining how this foreign population 





Middle States, 12 per cent. of the Western 
States, 13.7 per cent. of the Rocky Mountain 
Territories, and 4.7 per cent. of the Slave 
States, 

If we pursue these calculations farther into 


is distributed over the Union, it will be conve- | details, it will be found that the foreign emi- 


nient to form five districts, viz.: the New 
<ngland States; the four Middle States; the 
Western States and Territories north of the 
Ohio and of Missouri; the Rocky Mountain 
region, including New Mexico; and the Slave 
States, 

The following table exhibits the distribution 


end of eight centuries we talk of the essential | in these divisions of the foreign emigrants, 


inborn superiority of the Anglo-Saxon race, 

and look down with disdain on those portions 

of the human family who have lagged a little 

behind us in the march of civilization. 
(Conclusion next week.) 


Se ee 


Encroachment of the Sea—A communica- 
tion in the Charleston Courier states, that for 
the last ten years the sea has not only been 
encroaching on the harbours of the Southern 
States, but has threatened to invade their rice 
river domain with its salt inundations. The 
mouths of the Weccamaw and of the Santee | 
have been alike alarmed with its pickling | 
qualities, and the Cooper has suffered under | 
these unfavourable influences almost to its 
sources. ‘The right arm of Charleston, yield- 
ing some 20,000 tierces of rice for export, is 
in danger of being lopped off, and one of the 
most valuable staples, and the most perfect 
system of cultivation by irrigation, may be 
lost to the State, if speedy and effective mea- 
sures are not adopted to drive back the salt to 
its natural element, the ocean, 





—=_——— 
For “* The Friend.” 


THE CENSUS OF 1850, 
No. 1. 
THE FOREIGN IMMIGRATION. 


The only population returns of the late| 
census which | have yet met with, are those 
of the white and free coloured persons. These 
give the birthplace of the inhabitants, and 
thus present an important fact not noticed in 
any previous census. ‘The tables in the news- 
paper copy I have used, are evidently inaccu- 
rately printed, as the footing up of the columns 
does not agree with the sums obtained by 
computing them in other combinations, al- 
though this does not affect the general result. 


the Union is 19,986,847 ; of whom 2,210,828 
or 11.1 per cent. are foreigners. Of this num- 
ber 1,488,491 or 66 per cent. of the whole 
foreign population, are from Great Britain, 
Ireland, and their North American colonies, 
The Irish element is 961,722 or 424 per cent. 
of the whole. The German population (in- 
cluding Germany, Prussia, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and Holland) is 608,848, or 
27 per cent.; so that the British and German 
emigrants form 93 per cent. of our foreign 
population, 

France and the south of Europe contribute 
62,134 or 2% per cent.; Scandinavia and 
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Middle State 
Western States, 
Rocky 

Slave States, 


New England, 


| 
| 
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It is thus shown that nearly one-half of the 
emigrants reside in the four Middle States, or 


pe - | rather, in the two States of New York and | 
ve white and free coloured population of| Pennsylvania, whose foreign population is 


969,000; that these States contain nearly 
twice as many foreigners as live in the free 
States to the West, and more than three times 
us many as inhabit either New England or 
the Slave States. 

The white and free coloured population of 
the five divisions | have adopted, is as fol- 
lows, viz., New England 2,728,116, Middle 
States 5,987,712, Western States 4,721,684, 
Rocky Mountain Territories 178,812, Slave 
States 6,315,897 ; these numbers being suffi- 
ciently exact for my purpose. ‘Taking them 
as the basis, it will be found that the foreign 
emigrants form 10.9 per cent. of the popula- 


grants in New England form 16.2 per cent, 
of the population in Massachusetts, and 15,6 
per cent. in Rhode Island, about 10 per cent, 
in Connecticut and Vermont, 5.4 per cent, in 
Maine, and less than 4 per cent. in New 
Hampshire. 

In the Middle States they constitute 21 per 





cent. of the population in New York, 124 per 
cent. in Pennsylvania, 11.9 per cent. in New 
Jersey, and 5.83 per cent. in Delaware. 

In the Western States the foreign emigrants 
form 35 per cent, of the population in Wiscon- 
sin, 33.7 per cent. in Minnesota, 13.8 per 
cent. in Michigan, 13 per cent, in [llinois, 11 
per cent. in Ohio and lowa, and 54 per cent. 
in Indiana, 

In the Rocky Mountain Territories they 
constitute 24.14 per cent. of the population in 
California, 17.53 per cent. in Utah, 8,72 per 
cent. in Oregon, and 3.35 per cent. in New 
Mexico. 

In the Slave States the foreign emigrants 
form 23.9 per cent. of the white and free col- 
oured persons in Louisiana, 12.2 per cent. in 
Missouri, 10.8 per cent. in ‘Texas and Mary- 
land, 10.35 per cent. in the District of Colum- 
bia, and 5.73 per cent. in Florida, In the 
remaining Slave States they form 1.85 per 
cent. of the free inhabitants—the largest pro- 
portion being 3.78 per cent. in Kentucky, and 
| the least } per cent. in Tennessee. 

When the full returns of each State shall 
be published, it will probably be found that the 
distribution of this foreign population in each 
State is governed by laws of considerable in- 
terest to the statesman and political econo- 
mist. 

Let us next examine the tendencies which 
the several races who seek their homes among 
us, exhibit in the choice of settlements. 

Of the Irish emigrants, 55 per cent. are 
settled in the Middle States, 20 per cent. in 
New England, 13.7 per cent, in the Western 
States, and 10.5 per cent. in the Slave States. 

Of the British emigrants, 44} per cent, are 
in the Middle States, 29.7 per cent. in the 

Western States, 17 per cent. in New England, 
j}and 74 per cent. in the Slave States, 

Of the Germans, 40.8 per cent. are in the 
Western States, 35.8 per cent. in the Middle 
States, 21.5 per cent, in the Slave States, and 
1,22 per cent. in New England, 
| Of the Scandinavians, 70 per cent. are in 
ithe Western States, 13,88 per cent. in the 

Middle States, 9.54 per cent. in the Slave 
States, and 4 per cent, in New England. 

Of the French and Southern Europeans, 36 
per cent. are in the Slave States, 30.35 per 
cent. in the Middle States, 25.14 per cent. in 
‘the Western States, and less than 4 per cent. 
in New England. 

Of the Spanish Americans, 42.5 per cent. 
are in the Rocky Mountain Territories, 39.16 
per cent. in the Slave States, 12 per cent, in 
the Middle States, 4.26 per cent. in the New 
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England. and 2 per cent. in the Western | 
States. 

We thus see that the English, and next to| 
them the Scandinavians, have the least dispo- | 
sition to settle in the Slave States; while the | 
Southern Europeans and Spanish Americans | 
prefer them as their home, and one-tenth of 
the Irish and one-fifth of the Germans settle 
there. ‘To the French and Spaniards the ex- 
tent to which their languages are spoken i 
the States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, 
forms no doubt a strong attraction, and ren- 
ders that region, and especiaily the State of 
Louisiana, their favourite abode, 

The Germans have preferred Missouri, 
Maryland, Louisiana, Kentucky, Texas and 
Virginia, and form a valuable addition to the 
population of those States, by their industry 
and energy, labouring with their own hands, 
and setting a laudable example of thrift and 
enterprise. 

In looking over the tables to ascertain the 
proportions which these emigrants bear to| 


From the Annual Monitor for 1863. 


CHRISTOPHER BOWLY. 


Christopher Bowly, of Cirencester, deceased 
Tenth month 14th, 1851, aged 78 years, 

The Friend whose death is here recorded, 
was extensively known as a willing and gen- 
erous contributor towards the support of vari- 
ous institutions which have been established 
for the physical and moral improvement of 
the human family. Indeed the liberality with | 
which he disposed of his property for the bene- | 
fit of his fellow-creatures, was a trait in his | 
character which well deserves to be noticed 
as a stimulus to others, with the hope that | 
those who possess the means may be induced 
by such an example to go and do likewise. | 
Coming into possession of considerable pro- 
perty in middle life, it appeared to be his anx- 
ious desire to be found a faithful steward ; and | 
not satisfied with expending merely his in- 
come, it was found at his decease, that his| 
property had been reduced to less than half 





each other in the several States, one cannot|its original amount by the liberality with 


but be struck with the fact, that the British 
and Irish elements form 96 per cent. of the | 
foreign population in New England, leaving 
but 4 per cent. or a population ‘of 11,585 for 
all other foreigners. The political bearing of | 
this fact in maintaining the influences which 
have given to the population of New England 
so marked a character as the American. type 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, is obvious and un- 
questionable, 

When we come to the Middle States, we 
find that the English and Irish emigrants | 
form 76 per cent of the whole, and that i anew 
element—the German—constitutes £ 
cent., leaving but 2} per cent. to all other 
foreigners. 





In the Western States the English and Irish | 


element is still more reduced, forming 61 per 
cent.; while the German is increased to 43.83 
per cent., and the other foreign population to 
5.2 per cent. 


In the Slave States the English and Irish | 
.O per cent., | 
the German remains at 43.5 per cent., and | 


proportion is further reduced to 45 


21.63 per | 


which he had expended it, merely for chari- 
table and benevolent purposes, He had large 
numbers of tracts printed and circulated 
amongst the different classes of the communi. | 
ty, and evinced the deep interest he took in | 
the education of the poor, by erecting at his | 
own cost two or three different school-rooms 
for the benefit of the children of the town in| 
which he resided, whilst many a school in| 
different parts of the country shared his gener- | 
ous sympathy in this direction. ‘The poor of} 
his neighbourhood partook largely of his} 
bounty during his life, and by the erection | 
and endowment of eight very substantial cot- 
tages or almshouses, he provided that the 
fruits of his benevolence should be enjoyed | 
long after his decease. ‘The cottages are 
vested in Trustees, who are empowered to | 
select occupants of a certain class, who in ad- | 
dition to living rent free, are entitled to a 
weekly payment from the endowment, an as- 
sistance which will cheer and comfort in the | 
decline of life, many an aged inhabitant of his | 
native town, 








the other foreign population is increased to 
103 per cent. 
Another remarkable fact made clear by | 


Whilst thus endeavouring to alleviate the| 
| sufferings of the poor and distressed, he was | 
| yet more anxious to prevent their sufferings | 


| peculiar interest of the devout mind. 


feel them to be to the individual who perform- 
ed them, were looked upon by himself in other 
light than as the feeble but honest endeavour 
to fulfil the duties of his stewardship in the 
sight of God, He was not one whoever spoke 
much of his own religious feelings, even to his 
near friends, and the short and severe illness 
which terminated his lile, precluded the possi- 
bility of much clear apprehension as to the 
state of his mind; but he has left behind him 
a series of private memoranda, extending over 
a large portion of his life; which clearly evince 
that his mind was alive to the deep importance 
of religion; that, entertaining very humble 
views of his own attainments in Divine things, 
he earnestly desired that his faith and love 
might be increased ; and that his hope of sal- 
vation rested not on any works of righteous- 
ness or acts of benevolence, but only on the 
pardoning mercy of God in Christ Jesus, 
through the aboundings of which, we trust, this 
frail mortal has put on a glorious immortality. 


od 


John Kitto, as an [lustrator of Scripture. 
“Enoch walked with God.”—Gengsis v. 22. 


The fifth chapter of Genesis is chiefly a list 
of names and ages—a genealogy that seems 
at the first view to offer little to engage the 
But let 
us not be discouraged. Let us examine it 
closely. Lo, we are well rewarded. Here 
hid among these names is a sentence more 
precious than gold: “Enoch walked with 
| God ; and he was not, for God took him.” 
| How this came to pass we know not, and we 
need not care to know. We know that God 
graciously removed him from the evil to come, 
and we know why—* He walked with God.” 
| Well, then, what is this walking with God? 
| Was this a peculiar privilege of the antedelu- 
vian saints? We read but of two who * walk- 
‘ed with God,” and these were both born before 
the flood, Enoch, he walked with God, and 
God took him; Noah, he walked with God, 
and (sod did not take him; but preserved him 
| in the world when all else perished, and made 
him the second father of mankind. This, 
therefore, is surely a high privilege, being 
visited with such distinguished honour. Who 


these returns, is the comparative freedom from |as far as possible, by improving the habits jis there among us that “will not covet it, strive 


foreign admixture of the white population of 
the South, 


Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee, 


jand character of the people. He was one of 


‘temptations to that improvidence and vice 


after it, and mourn for it, if it should prove to 


| 
Unquestionably the people of] those who early saw that one of the greatest; be among the honours of a past condition? 


But let us not mourn. ‘This privilege is 


Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkansas, who do | which produces so much misery, especially | indeed ours—is as open to us as it was to the 


not contain among them more than 1.85 per 
cent, of foreign population, are a more un- 
mixed race from the old colonists, than the 
citizens of any other of the United States. 

If these details should be thought useless 
and tiresome by some, there are others to 
whom they will be acceptable, for they know 
that the only way in which the facts elicited 
by the census can be made clear, and their 
importance appreciated, is thus to examine 
and tabulate the result, so as to make them 
show forth the truths they contain. 


rd 


Knowledge is grateful to the mind as light 
is to the eyes. 


amongst the working classes, was the use of | 
| intoxicating drinks, and he earnestly endeav- | 
oured by example, and in various other ways, | 
to promote the abandonment of their use, as | 
almost the only hope of effecting a real and | 


cial state of the great masses of the people. 
With these views, his contributions towards 
the support of the ‘Temperance Cause gener- 
ally, were very liberal, whilst his native town 
will long possess a monument of his generous 
benevolence, in the noble Hall which he erect- 
ed at Cirencester a few years since, at an ex- 
pense to himself of more than £2000. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that these 
various acts of kindness, honourable as we 





fathers before the flood—and is at this day as 
highly considered by God, as it was in times 
of “old, And do not our hearts burn within us 
'to know this? Do we not instantly resolve to 
gird our pilgrim loins, and walk with God for 


permanent improvement in the moral and so-| | the rest of our life’s rough and troubled way ! 


Alas! too many of us have small care about 
it. ‘Too many of us hear with but languid 
interest, with but half-concealed indifference, 
that it may be our privilege to walk with God 
as truly as Enoch walked, as truly as Noah 
walked, with Him. 

And is it an easy matter to walk with God? 
Alas! nothing of the spiritual life is easy to 
the proud natural heart of man; but when the 
Spirit of God has made that heart soft, to walk 
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with God is an easy and pleasant thing; a 
to tread the rough paths of the world by his 
side, and under his protection and upholding 
grace, becomes the highest and most cherish- 
ed privilege of our pilgrim state. 

And what, then, is it to walk with God?) 
If thou art a father, take thy little son by the| 
hand and walk forth with him upon the breezy 
hills. As that litde child walks with thee, so 
do thou walk with God. That child loves thee | 
now. The world—the cold and cruel world—| 
has not yet come between his heart and thine, | 
and it may be hoped that it never will. His 
love now is the purest and most beautiful he 
will ever feel, or thou wilt ever receive. | 
Cherish it well; and as that child walks /ov- 
ingly with thee, so do thou walk lovingly 
with God. 

But he walks humbly also. He looks up 
to thee as the greatest and the wisest man in 
the world—and in his world thou art such. 
He has not seen thee subject to the proud 
man’s contumely—he has not witnessed thy 
visage become pale before “ the cold charities 
of man to man;” he comprehendeth not the 
foolishness of thy wisest things. He only 
knows thee in thy strength, where thou art 
Jawgiver and king, and where thy master is 
far away. Thus conscious of thy greatness 
and unconscious of thy littleness, he walks 
humbly with thee: and thus humbly as he| 
walks, do thou walk with Him whose strength 
is real, for it can bear even the burden of| 
thy sins; whose wisdom is real, for even thy 
foolishness cannot perplex it. 

And thy little son has faith in thee—he | 
walks confidingly with thee. ‘The way may | 
be long, and rough and trying—but he knows 
that if he wearies, his father can carry him| 
through in his arms, ‘The way may to his| 
thought be dangerous; he deems that there 
may be evil beasts in the wood, or evil men 
by the road, But he fears not. He feels that | 
his father’s strong arm is between him and} 
all danger, and he believes that no harm can| 
befall him by his father’s side. How happy | 
is he, how free, how joyous is his trust in 
thee! The trials that perplex thy life are un- | 
felt by him. The griefs that rend thy heart| 
touch him but lightly. ‘Thou bearest all his | 
burden, His life’s welfare rests upon thy go- 
ing in, and thy coming out; and he knoweth 
it not. He need not know it. He feels with 
unmisgiving faith, that thou art his shield, and | 
rests in gleeful peace behind that broad pro- 
tection which shuts out all care and thought 
of the rough world from his view. Thus} 
confidingly as thy son walks with thee, walk | 
thou with God. Believe that 


| 


“Thou art as much His care, as if, beside, 
No man or angel lived in heaven or earth.” 


Believe of Christ that 








“On thee and thine, thy warfare and thine end, 
Even in his hour of agony He thought.” 





And believe that if thou walkest trustingly, 
and lovingly, and humbly with God,—even 
as thy son walketh with thee—thou walkest 
with him as Enoch walked, and shalt not fail 
of as high a recompense. 


THE FRIEND. 


a bold and resolute front, for there is much to 
try us, much to battle with there. But to| 
God we can only turn with childlike trust and 
love, crying to him in the certainty of his love, 
in reliance upon his power, and in the hum- 
bleness of our hearts— My Father, thou art 
the guide of my youth !” 

Furthermore, to walk with God as Enoch 
walked, is under all circumstances to realiz2 
his presence with us, When Moses asked of 
the Lord, ** Show me thy way”—meaning the 
way the Lord would have him to go through 
the toilsome wilderness—w hat was the answer? 
Did he describe the way to him? No; but 
he told him something far better—“ My pre- 
sence shall go with thee, and I will give thee 





rest.” What needed Moses to know more of 
the way than that? In all his walks and 
travels, God would be ever present with him, 
to guide all his steps—the light before him, 
the shade at his right hand, ‘This was enough 
for Moses; and it is enough for us in our no 
less perilous journey through the waste, howl- 
ing wilderness, If we walk with God, if we 
enjoy his presence in all our way, it is well 
with us—we are safe, we have rest. All 
men walk not alike with God. Some 


“Leap exulting like the bounding roe,” 


in the joy of their hearts, and the fulness of 
their grace, Others move on with strong but 
staid and steady pace ; and some walk lamely, 
and struggle on with pain and labour, but they 
all walk—and if they keep God’s presence 
with them, they are all safe—for all walk 
with God. 

Is not this in fact the test of one’s walk with 
God? To walk with God, is to walk as in 
God’s presence. If, therefore, the feeling that 
he is ever present with thee, that his eye is 
always upon thy heart, be a trouble and not 
a joy to thee, a terror and not a hope—there 
is ground for fear, that thou hast not yet 
attained to the blesseduess of walking with 
God as Enoch walked, and as the saints in 
all ages have walked with him.—Lvom Kitto’s 
Bible Illustrations, 


_ 
For “ The Friend.”’ 


SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY. 


A notice which recently appeared in * The 
Friend,” of the formation of libraries within 
the limits of some of the meetings of Friends 
in England, designed not only for the use of 
their own members, but extending their use- 
fulness, by admitting those not of our religious 
Society to partake of the benefits which such 
institutions are calculated to confer, wherever 
established under proper restrictions, could 
hardly have failed to excite feelings of interest 
in the mind of every reader of that journal, 
who desires the improvement and good of the 
human family. We cannot doubt the import- 
ance of circulating among those not in mem- 
bership with us, as well as among our own 
members, the writings approved by the So- 
ciety, explanatory of its religious principles 





and testimonies, by which the views of Friends 
on the various points of Christian doctrine 


nd|asa little child, To the world we may offer { the efforts made to accomplish this object, and 


the satisfaction manifested by many to whom 
the books have been offered, are gratifying 
and encouraging. 

The object in making this communication, 
is to suggest for the consideration of Friends 
in different neighbourhoods in the country, 
whether it would not be conferring a perma- 
nent benefit on their members, especially the 
younger class, and also on some who do not 
make profession with us, more generally to 
form library companies within their respective 
limits, to be composed exclusively of members 
of our Society, and conducted under their con- 
trol. ‘The latter would obviate the danger of 
having pernicious or objectionable books intro- 
duced ; and the members of a meeting banded 
together in the management of a concern 
having one common interest, would make the 
task easy and agreeable. Young persons of 
active minds when not engaged in the neces- 
sary duties of business, naturally seek some 
means of filling up their leisure hours ; and in 
many instances it is to be feared this time is 
unprofitably spent, unsuitable company re- 
sorted to, and the hours occupied in frivolous 
and unmeaning conversation, which enervates 
the mind, and dissipates all feeling of good. 
If access could easily be obtained to a collec- 


tion of useful and interesting books, our junior 


members, and those of riper age, would doubt- 
less avail themselves of the privilege, and thus 
acquire a store of solid information, the bene- 
fits of which would be felt through life. 
Though the number of Friends composing a 
meeting may be small, and their means limit- 
ed, it need not operate as a discouragement ; 
important results sometimes following small 
beginnings, where the object is persevered in, 

Considerations of this nature induced some 
of the members of both sexes of Springfield 
meeting, Delaware county, to convene in the 
winter of 1835, for the purpose of considering 
the propriety of forming a Library Company, 
which resulted in the conclusion to carry the 
proposition into effect; and articles for their 
government being produced and adopted, the 
association organized, by the appointment of 
a Secretary, ‘lreasurer, and Board of Mana- 
gers. ‘The rules would occupy too much 
space fur insertion in “The Friend ;” but it 
may not be improper to state, that the right 
of membership is limited to those who are and 
continue to be members of the religious So- 
ciety of Friends,—a subscription of two dol- 
lars at the time of joining, and one dollar 
annually thereafter to be paid by every Friend 
becoming a member. ‘The introduction of 
novels, romances, or any works of an immo- 
ral tendency, or which in any wise derogate 
from the principles of the Christian religion, is 
strictly guarded against. ‘The general duties 
of the Managers are defined, who are to meet 
quarterly, and the Association annually, at a 
stated time, ‘Those who are not members are 
allowed the use of the books by paying a lew 
cents per week while a book is out, or one 
dollar a year, which entitles them to all the 
privileges of members, so far as relates to the 
use of the books. About a month after the 
Constitution was adopted, the library was 


There is no way of walking with God but|may become more generally understood ; and | opened, a suitable case to contain the books 
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having been provided, and placed in an apart-| went to New York. A periodical was started 
ment of the old meeting-house not wanted at|in Cincinnati. The first year it was published 
that time for other purposes, monthly ; the second semi-monthly ; since which 
At the commencement, the number of vol-| time it has been sustained as a regular weekly 
umes was of course small, but it has gradually | newspaper. It is entitled the Phonetic Advo- 
increased, and the library now contains 660 | cate, and edited by E,. Lougbey and brother. 
volumes, comprising a selection of the most From this central point, an interest in this 
valuable works on the subjects of Religion, | subject has radiated throughout the West, and 
History, Biography, Voyages and ‘Travels, |to some extent throughout the Union, Pho- 
and the different branches of Science, furnish- | netic spelling is in practical use in perhaps 
ing a variety of reading both entertaining and | every county in Ohio. It has obtained a foot- 
instructive, ing in all the other Western States, and has 
Since the opening of the library, the mem- | some able advocates in Mississippi, Georgia, 
bers of Springfield having decided to build a| and other places in the South. Soon after it 
school-house upon the meeting-house lot, the| was known in this country, the American 
Library Company subscribed the necessary | Academy of Arts and Sciences had the sub- 
funds, and raised it an additional story, in | ject before it, and after deliberate investigation 
which the books are now kept, and a conve- | recommended its practical adoption. 
nient room furnished for the meetings of the} But the most decisive headway the reform 
Managers ; the cost of the building was about| has made, perhaps anywhere, has been in 
$400. Massachusetts, ‘Toward the close of the year 
At the annual meeting in the Twelfth month | 1850, an experimental class was started in 
last, a minute was made requesting the Mana-| Boston, under the immediate tuition of Emma 
gers to adopt such measures as they might] Lathrop. It consisted of about forty children 
deem advisable, for the more general circula-| from five to seven years old. During the 
tion of the approved writings of Friends among | first four months they were confined to the 
those who are not members of the association | phonetic system and to writing phonography. 
residing in the neighbourhood and its vicinity, | After this they were introduced to the common 
the books to be loaned free of charge. It is| Romanic reading. At the end of six months, 


intended to carry this into effect when some | such was their proficiency, that the conduc-| proper study of orthography. 


they-had never known a class of children of 
their age, or of any age, who in this respect 
were their equals. Upon this point indeed, 
the claims of phonetic instruction can hardly 
be too strongly urged. Were there nothing 
else to recommend it, the facilities it affords 
for developing the human voice, and applying 
it to all the phases of sound that belong to 
our language, would outweigh every argument 
against it. 

These proceedings in Massachusetts have 
been thus particularly dwelt upon, because 
they have been more carefully conducted than 
most other experiments of the kind that have 
come to our notice, Wherever the phonetic 
alphabet has been tried, the success has been 
corresponding, ‘The same particulars in which 
the analytical class in Boston have had the 
advantage, have been manifested with more 
or less distinctness in every case, 

From all that has been realized, we are 
warranted in saying, that the introduction of 
phonetic spelling would save an average of 
two years in the education of children. ‘That 
it would not hinder them in learning to spell, 
is a settled matter with those who have tried 
it; while some maintain that the are gainers 
even here, as the time saved in learning to 
read furnishes them with more leisure for the 
That it makes 


preparations now in progress are completed. | tors of the school felt willing to exhibit their | better readers than can well be made without 


A number of small books inculcating correct | attainments to public inspection. A respect: | 
moral and religious sentiments, designed to|able audience was brought together. The} 


its agency, for the distinct enunciation of every 
word is printed in unmistakeable characters 


attract the attention of young children, have| children displayed a degree of knowledge in| before the learner’s eye. ‘The teacher has 


recently been procured, with the intention of 
lending them to that class without any dis- 
tinction or charge. 

There is a librarian appointed annually, | 
who attends at the room one afternoon in the| 
week, to hand out books and receive those re- | 
turned, for which he is paid a small salary. 
This institution has been in operation long 
enough to test its usefulness, and it may be | 
said that the highest expectations of those who | 
first interested themselves in its establishment 
have been realized; and they have the satis-| 
faction of observing, that many of our young | 
friends as they grow up, appreciate its value, 
and take a lively interest in its continuance 
and progress, 

Springfield, Second month, 1853. 

——————— 


For “* The Friend.” 
PHONETICS. 


As soon as Pitman and Ellis had arranged | 
the alphabet to their satisfaction, they com- | 





. . ‘Tt’ | 
menced applying it to practice. ‘They started 


the art and mystery of reading, in the analy-| only to cultivate in the pupil habits of atten. 
sis of words and in shorthand penmanship, | tion, and he becomes a perspicuous reader as 
that had perhaps never before been witnessed | a necessary consequence. With the Romanic 
in pupils of their age. The auditors were/|alphabet, no one can tell the pronunciation of 
delighted, astonished; went home and reported | any word he meets with in a book which he 
the wonders they had seen and heard. A | has never heard pronounced. ‘The living 
second and third exhibition soon followed, by | teacher must be at hand, attending closely to 
which time a general interest was excited | his duties or the pupil runs into errors which 
throughout the city, in this new method of perhaps he carries with him through lite. 
instructing children, | Besides, there are many children whose arti- 
The State Legislature was petitioned to en-| culation is in some way or other at fault; for 
courage the reformed spelling. ‘They referred these, the common method of instructing to 
the subject to the joint Committee on Educa-| read, furnishes no remedy. But that search- 
tion, before whom a class of phonetic pupils|ing analysis of our language that phonetic 
was examined, At this time the class had | teaching employs, is the means, and the only 
been under instruction but little more than a| means yet devised, to bring all the organs of 
year, and at the time of their first public ex-| speech into unrestrained use. 
amination (nine months previously) they had| After all that our schools for coloured chil- 
paid no attention to common spelling. ‘The dren, schools for unlettered adults, schools 
Governor of the State and many other men of among the Indians, and schools throughout 
distinction were present as spectators, and the the country everywhere, are doing, they bring 
result called forth the unqualified admiration | but few of their pupils to such proficiency 


of all. that they turn their instruction to much prac- 
Dr. Stone wrote sentences on the black-| tical account. So much time is necessarily 





periodicals in the new type, (which soon met | board, given him by one of the committee, in| 
with an extensive circulation,) also published | phonographic characters, which characters to | 
instruction books, and reprinted several of the | the outsiders were as unintelligible as Egyptian | 
standard works of English literature. Lec. | hyeroglyphics, The children read them rea- | 
turers and teachers traversed the kingdom, | dily and correctly. 
and thousands of able minds were soon drawn| ‘The report of the Committee coincided with | 
into their ranks. the general judgment of the spectators. They 

Phonetic teaching was introduced into the} mentioned several points in which they say 
United States about two years alter its inven-| they “ had evidence to prove” the superiority | 
tion, S. P. Andrews, of New York, was the} of the new system,—they speak of the very 
first to propagate it here, He began his la-| short time those children had been learning 





bours in Boston ; but after spending some time} to attain such proficiency; but one special 
in a hopeless attempt to make an impression | point to which they direct attention, was the 
upon the inhabitants of that city, he left it and | distinctness of their pronunciation. ‘They say 


consumed in getting through the abstrusities in 
the labyrinth of our orthography that many 
give up in despair, Even those among them 
who do learn to read and write to sume pur- 
pose, make but little pretension to correct 
spelling, or distinctness in reading. The 
labour that is bestowed upon this class of pu- 
pils is bestowed at immense disadvantage. 
Their road to learning is an undefined track 
through a miry wilderness, and after all our 
efforts to guide them, we are often constrained 
to quit our charge ; their object unatiained. 

In phonetic spelling we have a railway to 
knowledge ; and where facilities of travel are 
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of such vast importance, why should we not [introduction of a simple and truthful spelling 


embrace them? It has been demonstrated 
that we can place a knowledge of books with- 
in the reach of an ordinary mind by one 
week’s phonetic instruction, At firs 
course, such an one must read slowly, but he 
ean read understandingly ; and though no liv- 
ing teacher come within his reach, he can soon 
learn to read with ease and perspicuity. 

This method of instruction, of such import- 
ance to all, is peculiarly called for, where a 
knowledge of our language is yet to be ac- 
quired, 

It may be necessary here to say a few 
words, to clear up the confusion of ideas en- 
tertained by some upon phonography and 
phonotypy. ‘The former is a system of short- 
hand, employing characters altogether dissi- 
milar from common letters, It interests the 
accomplished scholar, whatever his business 


first, of} 
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| would smooth the asperities of the road to 
learning for the benefit of all, 
Second mo. 7th, 1853. 





First Principle of Home Education. 


“Tn order to form the mind of children,” 
writes the mother of John Wesley,—* the first 
thing to be done is to conguer their will, To 


| inform the understanding is the work of time, 


and must proceed by slow degrees as they are 


jable to bear it: but the subjection of the will 
jis a thing that must be done at once, and the 


sooner the better; for, by neglecting timely 
correction, they will contract a stubbornness 


ed; and never without using such severity as 
would be as painful to me as to the child. In 
the esteem of the world, they pass for kind 





or profession in life; but the mass of the peo- 
ple have much to learn before it would be} 
advisable to turn their attention to it. It is 
based upon phonetic spelling, and has there- 
fore been confounded with the printed alpha- 
bet employed in teaching the art of reading. 
Phonotypy has no necessary connexion with 
it; hence, no one should infer from the unin- 
telligibility of the one, that the other is beyond 
his comprehension, One hour’s attention will 
enable any educated person to read it without | 
difficulty. | 

Since commencing this article, it has been 
suggested to the writer, that there is one wide- | 
spread objection to phonetic spelling that ought | 
to be answered, It is, that it would destroy | 
our etymologies, This objection appears to! 
be raised by those who are not familiar with 
the subject they are opposing. ‘There is per- 
haps, no instance where an unprejudiced mind 
has examined the matter, but the difficulty has 
nearly vanished away. 

[iowever, on account of those to whom this 
appears a real difficulty, it may be observed, 
first, that there are comparatively few of those 
who speak English, who are very inquisitive 
about the origin of our words. However many 
there may be who may wish to investigate 
this subject, they may refer to the treasures 
of our present orthography (which we are in 
no hurry to burn); there they may satisfy 
themselves in tracing analogies, 

Scconuly, phonetic spelling makes less dif- | 
ference in the appearance of our books than a 
stranger to it would imagine, The Latin 
spelling is so nearly phonetic, that our words | 
from that language would suiler very little 
change in their appearance. We have but | 
few common words of Greek derivation, but | 
litle can here be said of that language for | 
want of knowledge, It is chiefly our old | 
Anglo-Saxon words that are shorn so much | 
of their inconsistencies ; and the origin of these 
is so obscure, that it would puzzle the anti- 
quarian to throw much light upon them. 

But the force of ourargument does not depend 
upon underrating the importance of etymolo- 
wies, ‘Those employed in tracing the derivation 
of words may maguily their office; but after 
swelling its importance by every circumstance 
of fancied or real utility, let them ponder the 
weight of the balance against them, The 











and indulgent, whom I call ered parents, who 


permit their children to get habits which they 
know must be afterwards broken. When the 
will of a child is subdued, and it is brought to 
revere its parents, then a great many childish 
follies and inadvertencies may be passed by. 
. + « . Tinsist upon conquering the wall 
of children betimes, because this is the only 
strong and rational foundation of a religious 


‘education: and without which, both precept 
But when | 


and example will be ineffectual, 
this is thoroughly done, then a child is capa- 


understanding comes to maturity, and right 
principles have taken root in the mind,” 

We cannot too strongly urge every parent 
to bend the whole energy of mind and affec- 


tion to this great and fundamental point in 
Home Education—-the government and sub-| 


This done, every future 
pleasant. 


jection of the will. 
step is comparatively easy and 


| This left undone, all else will be next to un- | 


availing. We offer no apology for dwelling 


so much at length on this one point, because | 


of its paramount importance. Indeed, we 
cannot dismiss it without another quotation 
from the same source as the former, ‘ As 
self-will is the root of all sin and misery, so 
whatever cherishes this in children, insures 
their wretchedness and irreligion; whatever 
checks and mortifies it promotes their future 
happiness and piety. This is still more evi- 
dent if we consider that religion is nothing 
else tnan doing the will of God, and not our 
own; that the one grand impediment to our 
temporal and eternal happiness being this self- 


nial unprofitable. ‘The parent who studies to 
subdue it in his child, works together with 
God in the renewing and saving a soul. The 


parent who indulges it, does the devil’s work, | 


makes religion impracticable, salvation unat- 


and obstinacy which are hardly ever conquer- | 


ing to His delivering Arm, when there is no 
outward need to display His providential in. 
terference. We cannot examine our moral 
constitution impartially, without being con. 
scious of a Supreme Ruler, and he that is 
conscious of body, soul, and spirit, being un. 
der the Divine guidance naturally as well as 
spiritually, cannot emancipate himself in any 
single act from God’s service—and whatsoever 
he does, whether he eats or drinks, endeavours 
to do all to His glory.—J. Hancock. 





For ** The Friend.” 
PRAISE. 


We praise Thee Father, that thou giveth 
The strength whereby the spirit liveth 
From day to day— 
When o’er the faint and troubled soul 
The surges of temptation roll, 
And seem to say 
The floods will surely sweep thy strongest holds 
away. 





We praise Thee Father, for the little might 
With which Thou girdst us to uphold the right, 
“Faint yet pursuing ;” 
We praise Thee that thou teachest us to lean 
Upon thy arm of Power—though unseen— 
And list the wooing 
Of thy good Spirit, from our own undoing. 


| We praise Thee that when tempted to rebel 


From the close duty which we know full well, 
Thou guardst the way— 


; And with swift messengers of angel light, 
| ble of being governed by reason, till its own 


Encompasseth unseen the path of right, 
Nor lettest us stray 
Till the curbed spirit boweth to obey. 


We praise Thee for the good with which Thou 
blesseth— 
For every thought of Thee, the heart possesseth— 
And we would raise 
From humble altars tribute songs to Thee, 


| That Thou permittest such vile worras as we 


To speak Thy praise— 
And ask Thy holy help through all earth’s wildering 
maze. 
eel 


Way of Preparing Locusts for Food in the 
Desert of Zahara, 





In and about this valley were great flights 
of locusts. During the day, they are flying 


;around very thickly in the atmosphere; but 


| will, no indulgence of it can be trivial, no de- | 


the copious dews and chilly air in the night, 
render them unable to fly, and they settle 
down on the bushes, It was the constant em- 
ployment of the natives in the night to gather 
| these insects from the bushes, which they did 
in great quantities. My master’s family, each 
with a small bag, went out the first night upon 
this employment, carrying a very large bag 
to bring home the fruits of their labour. My 
mistress Fatima, however, and the two little 
children, remained in the tent. | declined this 
|employment, and retired to rest under the 


tainable :—does all that in him lies to ruin his | large tent. The next day the family returned 


child, soul and body forever.”—S, S. Journal, | loaded with locusts, and, judging 


—— 


by the eye 
|of the quantity produced, there must have 
been about fifteen bushels, ‘This may appear 


There cannot, there ought not to be taken |to be a large quantity to be gathered in so 


a step in life, without more or less necessity | short a time ; 


for some reference to a better guide than our 
own fallen reason. But to let reason be dor- 
mant in vain expectation of infallible govern- 
ment, is like tempting Omnipotence, and trust- 


but it is scarcely worth men- 
tioning when compared with the loads of them 
gathered, sometimes, in the more fertile part 
of the country over which they pass, leaving 
a track of desolation behind them, But as 


YIIM 


esas 








they were the first, in any considerable quan 
tity, that I had seen, and the first I had seen 
cooked and eaten, | mention it in this place, 
hoping hereafter to give my readers more 
particular information concerning these won- 
derful and destructive insecis, which, from the 
days of Moses to this time, have been consid- 
ered, by Jews and Mohammedans, as the 
most severe judgment which Heaven can in- 
flict upon man, But whatever the Egyptians 
might have thought in ancient days, or the | 
Moors and Arabs in those of modern date, the | 
Arabs who are compelled to inhabit the desert 
of Zahara, so far from considering a flight of 
locusts as a judgment upon them for their | 
transgressions, welcome their approach as the | 
means, sometimes, of saving them from fam- | 
ishing with hunger. ‘The whole that were | 


brought to the tent at this time were cooked | 


while alive, as indeed they always are, for a| 
dead locust is never cooked. The manner of} 
cooking is by digging a deep hole in the} 
ground, building a fire at the bottom, as before 
described, and filling it up with wood. After 


it is heated as hot as possible, the coals and | 


embers are taken out, and they prepare to fill | 


| 


the cavity with the locusts, confined in a large 


bag. A sufficient number of the natives ee 


the bag perpendicularly over the hole, the 
mouth of it being near the surface of the 
ground. A number stand around the hole 
with sticks, ‘The mouth of the bag is then 
opened, and it is shaken with great force, the 
locusts falling into the hot pit, and the sur- | 
rounding natives throwing sand upon them to 
prevent them from flying off. The mouth of | 
the hole is then covered with sand, and another | 
fire built upon the top of it. 

In this manner they cook all they have on 
hand, and dig a number of holes sufficient to 
accomplish it, each containing about five} 
bushels. ‘They remain in the hole until they | 
become sufficiently cool to be taken out with | 
the hand. They are then picked out, and| 
thrown upon tent-cloths or blankets, and re- | 
main in the sun to dry, where they must be 
watched with the utmost care to prevent the 
live locusts from devouring them, if a flight | 
happens to be passing at the time, When} 
they are perfectly dried, which is not done 
short of two or three days, they are slightly 
pounded, and pressed into bags or skins, 
ready for transportation, To prepare them 
to eat, they are pulverized in mortars, and 
mixed with water sufficient to make a kind of 
dry pudding. ‘They are, however, sometimes 
eaten singly, without pulverizing, by breaking 
off the head, wings and legs, and swallowing 
the remaining part. In whatever manner they 
are eaten, they are nourishing food. 

It is not only by the inhabitants of the | 
Great Desert that the locusts are hailed with | 
joy. ‘The Hotten:ots also give them a hearty | 
welcome, and make many a hearty meal upon | 
them, too—not only eating them in large 
quantities, but making a sort of coffee-coloured | 
soup of their eggs. 











salted and smoked, and packed away against 
a time of scarcity. 
much like fish, and are particularly light, de- | 
licate and wholesome food. 
into many of the towns of Africa, by wagon 
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It is said they taste very 
They are carried 


loads, as we bring poultry to market. 


——<==>_—— 


From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 


Honesty in Business, 


Two brethren were riding in a wagon onc| 
day ; the conversation turned on the manner 


of doing business. 

‘“ Brother,” said one, * if we would succeed 
in store-keeping we cannot be strictly upright 
in every little thing. It is impossible. We 
could not live.” 

“It is contrary to religion not to be up- 
right,” replied the other. ‘ Honesty is as 
much a part of religion as prayer, or reading 
the Bible. A man may pray and read the 
Bible, and yet if he be not strictly an honest 
man, he cannot be a religious one.” 

“T don’t know about that; we must live,— 
that is my doctrine.” 

“But you pretend to be a religious man, 
don’t you? You are a professor as well as | 
am,” 

‘But we must live. I shall break down in 
my store if [ do not shave a little.” 

“And you will be more likely to break 
down if you do, I tell you, my brother, 
honesty is not only a part of religion, but it 
is the best policy too; and [ will venture to 
say, the man who is honest will succeed 
better in his store than the one who is not. 
The man who is unjust, either in little things 
or great things, is a dishonest man, and an 
irreligious man ; and the day of judgment will 
convince him of it fearfully.” 

The above conversation, in substance, took 
place in one of the counties of the State of 
New York. ‘The storekeeper did business 
in a village near which they were riding. 
Since that time he has failed in his business, 


|and has been obliged to leave the village. 


I wish every merchant, every storekeeper, 
would lay this truth to heart: * A man who 
is not strictly an honest man cannot be a 
religious man, ’ T.C. 





What promotes the general happiness is 
required by the will of God, 
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We have received several testimonials in 
approbation of the sentiments expressed in ou 
20th number, respecting Novel reading: the 
following we extract from a letter from a 
Friend in a neighbouring State. 


“The pertinent editorial remarks in the 
20th number of ‘ The Friend,’ respecting the 
perusal of works of fiction, so much corrobo- 
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concerned to express them for the preserva- 
tion of our testimonies, 

“I have long considered highly wrought 
and exciting stories, so many of which are 
freely circulating in the community, as having 
|a very pernicious eflect upon the young, 
| Many of them are productions of bright 
genius, and a fervid imagination, and though 
|professedly describing scenes of real lite, 
|combine many exciting natural pictures with 





\a highly wrought and fictitious colouring, so 
jas to make the whole narrative unnatural 
\and unreal, perverting the taste of the reader, 
and destroying the relish for plain facts; lead- 
ing to wandering and unstable ideas on im- 
| portant things, which incapacitate for settling 
}on true and fixed principles, and also for 
'pursuing profitable and religious works, with 
that lively interest which is necessary to secure 
‘useful and permanent impressions. 

| “Some might imagine that works of this 
character are so ingeniously arrayed azainst 


giant evils, that they cannot fail to have a 
j beneficial influence, Still it may be well to 
{remember that such works are more likely 
merely to divert and amuse ; while unvarnish- 
ed and real facts, incontrovertible and honest 
ltruths, enforced by a firm but con iliatory 
spirit, are more likely to find their way to the 
heart, and convince the judgment, 

“While concerned to avoid the least oppo- 
sition to any sincere and conscientious move- 
ment against slavery, it seems also proper, 
even necessary, to be wary; lest under a sense 
of the magnitude of the evil, we suffer our. 
\selves to be hurried along in a popular cur- 
rent of approbation of every thing which 
seems to bear against it, without sufficient 
reference to the nature or tendency of the 
| means employed. ‘There is a fear of, or re- 
pugnance to being thought to countenance any 
acknowledged evil of magnitude, and rather 
|than risk the reputation by checking any ap- 
|parently minor impropriety in that which is 
| directly employed agaiust it; itis much easier 
and more agreeable to move along with the 
\crowd of adinirers; but it is easy to see how 
\the Society of Friends may be gradually 
| weakened in this way, respecting many of its 
Christian testimonies, till in reality there is 
scarcely a mark of difference between them 
jand others, excepting the name. 

‘Happy would it be for our Society, did 
the simplicity of Truth, the care and con- 
cern in reference to every departure therefrom, 
which characterized our forefathers, still attend 
all its members: then as a pure, consistent, 
and united people, we would stand forth 
jagainst all wrong, with the irresistible influ- 
jence of the Prince of Peace, which would dis- 
arm opposition by the radiance of a pure life and 
|consistent conduct ; inducing others to glori(y 
|our Father who is in heaven, and awaken a 
|more ardent concern to follow us, as we en- 
deavour, not only in word and profession, but 
in deed and in truth, to follow Christ. Nostate 
can be more remote from the spirit of slavery 


Locusts are cooked in various ways—roast- | rate my own views, that it seemed to be my than this, nor could anything raise a more pow- 
ed, boiled and fried. Sometimes they are | place to express the approbation with which | erful and practical testimony against it. It 
ground up in hand-mills, or pounded between | regard them; feeling it a duty to sympathize | would stand as a consistent and living reproof 


two stones, and then mixed with flour and} with, and endeavour to sustain those in cor- to the system. 
made into cakes and baked. They are also | 


rect sentiments, who are from time to time 


A real and unfeigned avhor- 
| Fence to all oppression would then live in the 
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minds of the members, and that kindness | to maturity, they should be kept in good com- 
which would preserve them from misunder- | pany ; in society that will tend to instruct and 
standing each other on so many points, would | advance them in whatever is improving and 
be more conspicuous, and prevent any mis-|ennobling. Good books may be said to form 
construction of sentiment expressed, in regard | a great part of this society, and if the young 
to the impropriety of the means employed {have not ready access to them, they must 
against some of the prominent evils in the| suffer a most telling loss from it. We trust 





world.” 





The article on * Phonetics,” in the present 
number, is from the same correspondent as 
furnished the communications recently pub- 
lished in our paper, and is a continuation 
of them. We are aware that very many 
of the readers of “The Friend” think the 
subject one that possesses no intrinsic in- 
terest, except for those who, like him, are 
sufficiently enthusiastic to suppose that “ pho- 
netic spelling” is really ‘a railway to know- 
ledge ;” but it is a legitimate subject for ex- 
periment, and its history and elucidation may 
lead to some practical good. With the present 
number however, we wish to close the subject 
in our paper. We find from the communica- 
tions received, that it must lead to a contro- 
versy, for which, we do not think the matter of 
sufficient importance, to spare the room it 
would occupy. One of our correspondents 
requests us to state what are the “ insuperable 
obstacles” to the introduction of phonetic 
spelling, to which we alluded in our previ- 
ous editorial notice of the subject, but for 
the above reason we decline going into it, and 
rest content with the readers of our journal, | 
adopting or not, the views held out in the well | 
written but rather extravagant articles we 
have published. The author will see that we 
have curtailed his last essay. This was ab- 
solutely necessary in order to insert it in one 
number; but we have omitted nothing that in 
any wise impairs the clearness of his narrative, | 
or the force of his argument. We think that | 
upon more careful reflection he will see the | 
unsoundness of one of the omitted paragraphs; | 
where he says, that “It (phonetic spelling) | 
would disenthral the minds of millions of heirs | 
of immortality wpon whom the light of the| 
Gospel has never beamed.” 








that Friends in different neighbourhoods will 
be stimulated to successful efforts for the 
establishment of libraries amongst themselves, 
and also to develope and cultivate a taste for 
the perusal of the well-selected books placed 
in them, 





The Obligation of the Sabbath: A discussion 
between I, Newton Brown and Wm, B. 
Taylor, Philadelphia: A. Hart, late Carey 
& Hart. 1853. 


We have received from the publishers a 
work of three hundred pages, with the above 
title. The ‘ discussion,” which appears to 
have been originally published in the “ Chris- 
tian Chronicle,” one of the weekly religious 
Periodicals of Philadelphia, grew out of the 
publication by W. B. T. of six propositions, 
*‘ designed to cover the entire ground of Chris- 
tian Anti-Sabbatarianism,” which he announc- 
ed as incapable of refutation. The challenge 
was accepted by I. N. B., and the volume 
before us is the product of their joint labours. 

We will give the first of the six Propositions 
as showing the ground assumed, and on which 
the others necessarily depend. ‘There is 
one, and only one weekly Sabbath, enjoined, 
described, or in the remotest manner alluded 
to in the whole Bible, whether Hebrew or 
Christian—the Saturday Sabbath. ‘The sev- 
enth day is the Sabbath.’ No other day is 
so designated ; no other day can be the Bible 
Sabbath (Exodus xx. 11).” In the others, it 


is asserted, that the Sabbath was strictly a} 


ceremonial and Jewish institution, that it was | 


abrogated with the Law, and that the apostles 
regarded the sanctification of the Sabbath as 
a provisional type “ fulfilled and superseded 
by the Gospel dispensation.” 

We have rarely read a controversial work 
which betrays less uncharitable feeling on the 
part of the respective champions, ‘The pro- 


We would call the attention of our readers, | positions are vehemently and adroitly assail- 


especially those in the country, to the article | 
headed “ Springfield Library.” There are | 


ed, and as unflinchingly and triumphantly 
defended. Their truth is plainly demon- 


few ways in which more direct and immediate | strated from scripture. 


benefit can be bestowed on a neighbourhood, 
than by the establishment of a library of well 
selected books. If entered into with spirit, it 
soon creates a taste for reading, if it does not 
already exist, and both mind and manners are 
developed and improved. The Society of 
Friends has always manifested a deep con- 
cern for the promotion of good education, and 
has made great efforts to establish and main- 
tain schools for the religious and literary 
training of the children of its members. But 
education does not cease, as too many appear 
to think, when the child leaves the school- 
house; it goes on, for better or for worse, 
whether at home or abroad, until the princi- 
ples are fixed, the taste fully settled, and the 
character formed. Of how much importance 
is it then, that as the young are growing up 


The Society of Friends has never been “so 
superstitious as to believe that either the Jew- 


ish Sabbath now continues, or that the first | 
day of the week is the antitype thereof, or the | 


true Christian Sabbath; which with Calvin 
we believe to have a more spiritual sense : and 
therefore we know no moral obligation by the 
fourth commandment, or elsewhere, to keep 
the first day of the week more than any other, 
or any holiness inherent in it”’ This being 
the case, we are sorry to observe that some 
in membership with us, make use of the term 
Sabbath when speaking of the first day of the 
week, This is especially observable in the 
contributions to the two weekly Periodicals 
published by members of the Society in Great 
Britain, and is a mark of weakness and dege- 
neracy. Should any one among us have any 





doubts respecting the correctness of Friends? 
testimony in this respect, or feel disposed 
weakly to betray it, in order to assimilate with 
those professors who consider the fourth com. 
mandment still binding upon them, we would 
advise them to read this * discussion.” 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


EUROPE.—The arrivals from England during the 
past week, have been the steamers Alps, America, 
and Pacific, at New York, and the City of Manches. 
ter, at Philadelphia. 

ENGLAND.—Notice has been given by the new 
ministry of its intention of extending the elective 
franchise. 

Wiseman, the new English Roman Catholic car- 
dinal, dressed in his red cloak and hat, has been 
lecturing at Leeds. The burden of his speech was, 
that science never flourished more than in Roman 
Catholic countries. 

The East India Company, it is reported, intend 
increasing the European part of its army. The pre- 
sent amount of the whole military force in India is 
322,000. 

A company have advertised to construct the At- 
lantic and Pacific Junction Canal for fifteen millions 
of pounds sterling. 

Commander Inglefield is to sail in the steamship 
Phoenix, during the first week in the Fifth month, 
in a further search for Sir John Franklin. 

Cotton heavy at last prices. The corn market 
slighly improved. 

FRANCE.—Paris voted 600,000 francs for pur- 
chasing a diamond necklace for the new empress, 
and but 300,000 francs to purchase bread for her 
thousands of poor. 

On the day of his marriage the emperor pardoned 
3000 political prisoners. 

Among the Roman Catholic absurdities still con- 
tinued in France, is that of baptizing bells. A new 
one, called the “ Great Bell,” is about to be baptiz- 
ed, and the emperor and empress have consented to 
stand godfather and godmother for it. 

ITALY.—Riots have taken place at Rimini, and 
the Austrian flag has been torn to pieces. A de- 
tachment of the Austrian troops has since occupied 
the place. The brothers Rothschild have loaned 
fifty millions of francs to Piedmont, and fifteen mil- 
lions to Tuscany. 

AUSTRIA.—Emigrants from Austria to America, 
by a recent order of the Austrian government, for- 


| feit irrevocably their rights of domicil, and will not 


be permitted to return. The gloomy fortress of Co- 
mora is still filled with Hungarian prisoners. 

TURKEY.—A large Turkish army is rapidly oc- 
cupying Montenegro. ‘ 

UNITED STATES.—Chloroform.—It is stated that 
chloroform has been used with success in the East 
to stupify bees when the owners wished to remove 
a portion of the honey from the hive. 

The West.—The winter has been unusually severe 
on the western plains. The American Fur Com- 
pany has lost much cattle, and many horses, and 
; even buffalos and antelopes have been found frozen 
| to death. 

California.—Provisions have fallen. A large 
amount of gold dust continues to be shipped for the 
Eastern States via the Isthmus. 








WANTED 
A young man to assist in Friends’ Book- 
store. One who writes a good hand will be 
preferred. Inquire at No. 84 Mulberry street. 
First month, 1853. 





Errata.—For “waving,” read waning, in the 21st 
line from the top of the last column of the poetry, 
on page 180, in our last number. 
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